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[Plates II, III] 

Many Grecian temples in a more or less ruined condition, 
but with columns still standing, have survived the changes 
and chances of time unto our own day and may be seen in 
Sicily, Southern Italy, and Greece. The remains are here, 
but the names have not descended with them. This is 
probably not surprising in the cities of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, for we know but little of their inner life, but when 
we reach Greece proper and find ruins on prominent sites, of 
which descriptions have come to us from ancient writers, it 
is a matter for comment that names have not been attached 
to them with more certainty. 

The spade of the archaeologist in our own day has changed 
many names for more certain ones; the traditional "The- 
seum" at Athens has become the temple of Hephaestus, the 
" Temple of Athena " at Sunium has been assigned to Posei- 
don, and the Doric temple on Aegina, after passing from 
Zeus Panhellenius to Athena, has now taken Aphaea as its 
mistress. 

No ruin in Greece has suffered more on the score of nomen- 
clature than that of the old temple at Corinth, of which seven 
columns are now standing. Pausanias, in his description of 
Corinth, gives us passable guidance to the city of the second 
century A.D., and names a number of temples there. The 
root of the evil has been in the fact that we have had no 
starting-point for our topography, and, in consequence, almost 
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every name of a temple mentioned by Pausanias has at one 
time or another been attached to the present ruin by dif- 
ferent travellers. A survey of the accounts of these different 
travellers, with their conjectures, will be interesting and 
instructive. 

After Pausanias visited Corinth there came a long interval 
of twelve hundred years until Cyriacus of Ancona visited 
Greece in 1436. The Corinth of Pausanias's time had passed 
away and only one prominent ruin remained. Cyriacus says, 1 
" There still stand ten great columns entire of the temple of 
Corinthian Juno, with their architraves, any one having a 
diameter of 7 palms (i.e. 1.55 m.) and architraves 16 palms 
in length (i.e. 3.54 m.)." The measurements given corre- 
spond fairly accurately to the true measurements of the 
columns and the architraves on the side of the Old Temple 
as it exists to-day (i.e. 1.63 m. and c. 3.70 m.). Dr. E. 
Reisch has shown 2 that an x was probably written in the 
text instead of the true number xiii, which was used for the 
drawing originally given below, and this later was written out 
"decern." The true number xiii is really found in the text 
of Codex Parmensis, 1191 f. 37', so there can be no doubt that 
the number thirteen was intended. The drawing originally 
accompanying the text of Cyriacus has been lost unfortu- 
nately, but Reisch identifies some detached drawings found 
in the Codex Barberini of Giuliano di San Gallo as lost draw- 
ings of Cyriacus. After some drawings identified as belonging 
to Eleusis, there occurs a sketch of four Ionic columns having 
on their architraves the inscription, P XVI EPI^TILIA; and 
then are given a section of wall of square blocks of masonry 
and also one of polygonal masonry. The length of the archi- 

1 Cyriacus, Epigrammata per Illyriam, p. xvii : ad eundem X. K. Maiarum diem 
Corinthum venimus, cuius et moenia undique conlapsa vetustate conspexi . . . 
et extant adhuc integrae ex Junonis Corinthiae templo decern immanes columnae 
suis cum magnis epistiliis habentes diametrum quaelibet p. A, epistilia vero 
longitudinis p. XVI. COLVMNAE IMMANES, N. XIII. deest icon. 

2 E. Reisch, * Zeichnungen des Cyriacus im Codex Barberini des Giuliano di 
San Gallo,' Ath. Mitth. XIV, 1889, p. 225. 
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traves corresponds to that given by Cyriacus in his text and 
the drawings of walls correspond to the fortifications (moenia) 
that were seen by him at the Isthmus. 1 We need not hesi- 
tate because the drawing gives the columns in the Ionic style 
instead of the Doric, as they really are, for the Parthenon at 
Athens on another page is treated in the Corinthian style. 
We may rest assured, then, that thirteen columns belonging 
to the present ruin were standing in 1436. 

The Codex Ambrosianus (C, 61) contains many Greek and 
Latin inscriptions jotted down by Joh. Vine. Pinelli (1535— 
1601), and at p. 88 of the manuscript begins a description of 
a journey in Greece, written in Italian of the Venetian dia- 
lect. 2 The writer visited Corinth, and says : " Below Corinth 
toward the Gulf of Patras were ancient buildings and great 
walls of squared blocks of masonry. There are still about 
twelve or fourteen columns of marble on bases, beautiful and 
very large; they are arranged on a square, and a little dis- 
tance from them is a very high column, but this is in two 
pieces ; the lower part is the shaft (butt-end) and the upper 
part is drawn into a point, above which was fixed some statue. 
The dwellings of Corinth are all on the mountain, which is 
very high and is for the most part inaccessible; and there 
ascended Berthold, Captain of the Signoria (Empire of Venice). 
. . . Only one road leads to it, and that is very difficult ; 
nor does one see the buildings from any place, except from 

1 Cyriacus, I.e. : Ad Peloponnesiacum Isthmum veniinus antiquis olim inoeni- 
bus Lacedaemouum ope clausum. 

2 E. Ziebarth, 'Ein Griechischer Reisebericht des Fiinfzehntes Jahrhunderts,' 
Ath. Mitth. 1899 (vol. 24), p. 78: Soto Corintho verso el colpho di patras 
erano aedificii antiqui, muri grossi de sassi quadrati. Sono ancora circa 12 over 
14 colonne di marmaro in piedi belle et assai grande, e sono posti per squadro, 
e pocho distante da quelle e una colonna altissima, ma che sia di doi pezzi ; la 
mita di soto e calce e la mita di sopra tra in punta, sopra le qual par fusse 
qualche imagine. Le habitatione di corintho sono tutte sopra el monte, el quale 
e altissimo, et e la mazzor parte inaccessibile, e dove ascese bertoldo capitano 
de la S(ignoria), dove 1 dio fu morto e fatto doma d muro con una fortezza 
avee (?), chi tutto il mondo non possia intrare. Una sola via e da intrar e 
molto difficile, ne anche se vide le habitatio(ne) da nissuna parte, excepto da 
quella e sopra il monte ; ma essendo al piano non si vede cosa alcuna de la terra. 
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that (road) and on the mountain ; but being in the plain one 
does not see anything of the country." There is only one 
thing by which this account may be dated, and that is the 
name of Bertoldo, Capitano de la Signoria. This seems to be 
Condottiere Bertoldo da Ca d'Este, who in 1463 in the Veneto- 
Turkish war besieged Corinth (24 August-20 October), but 
did not take the citadel. He was himself killed by a thrown 
stone. Ziebarth dates the manuscript about 1470, and says 




Figure 1. — Stuart's Drawing of the Temple at Corinth (1766). 

that the author may have been Francesco Squarcione, who was 
the teacher of Mantegna and who is known as a great traveller. 
This traveller is disappointing in his off-hand way of saying 
twelve or fourteen columns without giving the exact number. 
I am inclined to think that there were thirteen still standing 
in the peristyle, and that Cyriacus in his reckoning had men- 
tioned only these great columns and had not taken into account 
the extra column which this traveller mentions as standing 
at a short distance. This extra column is undoubtedly that 
shown by Stuart in his drawing (Fig. 1), about three hun- 
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dred years later, as belonging to the opisthodomus at the west 
end of the temple. Our writer evidently saw no immediate 
connection between this column and the others and thought, 
as came natural to a Venetian who had the two columns in 
the Piazzetta at Venice in mind, that the column supported 
a statue. The top of this column is so hidden in Stuart's 
drawing that we cannot say whether the capital of the 
column was in place or not; the contraction into a point 
noted by our author would tend to show that it was not; 
his idea of this contraction was, of course, the entasis of the 
column. He makes a mistake in the material of the columns, 
which are not of marble. 

Martin Kraus visited Greece about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and in his Turcograecia says that this ruin 
was a temple of Juno. He evidently followed the same 
tradition as Cyriacus. The only ground for such a hypothe- 
sis is that Pausanias mentioned a temple of Bunaean Hera 
below the Acrocorinthus. 

Spon and Wheler 1 came in the next century, in 1676, and 
found only twelve columns standing; namely, eleven of the 
peristyle and the extra column, concerning which Wheler 
says that it had the same diameter as the others, but stood 
upon a higher level. He recognized the fact that it was 
part of the temple, and assigned it as a support to the roof of 
the pronaos. Of course, being at the western end it would 
belong to the opisthodomus. Du Loir, who had been in Corinth 
in 1654, saw only twelve columns. Dodwell 2 foolishly finds 
fault with Du Loir for his number twelve, and says that 
Wheler saw only eleven; but he himself is in the wrong in 
interpreting Wheler, who really saw twelve all together. Le 
Roy, however, who travelled sometime after Wheler, deludes 
himself into thinking that he saw fourteen columns. 

Stuart, who came nearly a hundred years after Wheler (1766), 
made excellent sketches and plans of the temple (Fig. 1). 

1 Cf. Spon, Voyage, II, p. 173 ; Wheler, Journey, p. 440. 

2 Dodwell, Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, vol. II, p. 191. 
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He shows twelve columns standing; namely, five across the 
west end, six along the south side, omitting the corner column, 
and the isolated column of the west entrance. 1 The measure- 
ments on these plans will be discussed later. At the time of 
Stuart's visit dwelling-houses occupied the eastern part of 
what had been the complete structure, and a boundary wall 
had been constructed in the intercolumniations on the south 
side. The architraves were complete for the standing columns 
of the south side, and the most western of these was not 
broken and sunken as it now is. The outer of the two archi- 
trave blocks spanning the first intercolumniation of the west 
end had already disappeared and the whole west end bore 
the appearance that it does to-day. 

Dr. Chandler, 2 who travelled in Greece in 1776, found the 
temple in the condition portrayed by Stuart. He, without 
the least evidence to support his theory, suspected it to be 
the Sisypheum mentioned by Strabo. 

Colonel W. M. Leake, that prince of topographers, gives us 
valuable information concerning the ruin. He says 3 that some 
drawings were made about the year 1785 by an artist named 
Mayer who was employed by the British ambassador, Sir R. 
Ainslee. These drawings show that between the visits of Stuart 
and Chandler and that time (i.e. between 1776 and 1785) the 
isolated column had disappeared. Mr. Hawkins, the British 
traveller, visited the ruin in 1795 and found that four columns 
of the south side had been removed, leaving the temple in its 
present condition. The Turk, who owned the house standing 
upon the site, had demolished the columns to make room for 
some new buildings which he intended to erect. Leake, from 
the unique proportions of the columns, dates the building of 
the temple at the middle of the seventh century B.C. and quite 
consistently argues that, inasmuch as the cult of Athena 
Chalinitis at Corinth as described by Pausanias, was very 

1 Cf. Stuart and Kevett, The Antiquities of Athens, III, chap. vi. pis. i, ii, iii. 

2 Cf . Chandler, Travels into Greece, vol. II, p. 294. 
8 Cf. Leake, Morea, vol. Ill, p. 246. 
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ancient, these columns probably belonged to the temple of that 
goddess. 

E. D. Clarke, who published his volumes of travels in 1818, 
says 1 that the four columns last removed were blasted into frag- 
ments with gunpowder and used by the Governor in building 
a house. Clarke disputes Chandler's idea that the building was 
the Sisypheum, and is inclined to call it the Temple of Octavia 
mentioned by Pausanias. He says, however, " I do not bestow 




Figure 2. — The Temple at Corinth about the Year 1820. 



the name upon it, but leave its history to be hereafter deter- 
mined, when future discoveries upon the spot shall have made 
the antiquities of Corinth better known than they are at pres- 
ent." A thought upon the relative ages of this temple and of 
a temple to the Roman Octavia would have saved Clarke even 
the mention of the ridiculous hypothesis. The accompanying 
sketch, taken from a volume called Views of Athens, published 
during the second quarter of the last century, shows the ap- 
pearance of the temple at that time (Fig. 2). From the 

i Cf. E. D. Clarke, Travels, vol. VI, pp. 551-553. 
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appearance of the first architrave block of the south side, this 
drawing must have been made before Blouet's visit in 1829, for 
he found the block broken. The Turkish buildings are here 
seen which were built out over the four dismantled columns of 
the southern peristyle; a large wall traverses the axis of the 
temple and incorporates in itself the third column of the west- 
ern end. The second and third columns of the side are also 
bound together with a wall. 

The "Expedition Scientifique de Moree" under Blouet in 
1829 made a number of excellent drawings of the temple, giving 
a number of measurements and details which will be considered 
later. 1 A point worthy of notice is seen in the drawing of 
the ruin in pi. 80 of this work ; the last block of the line of 
architraves on the south side had been broken between the visit 
of Stuart and that of Blouet, and the parts had become de- 
flected to the precarious condition in which they are found 
to-day (Fig. 3). 

Curtius 2 follows Leake in identifying the ruin as a temple 
of Athena, and Bursian 3 (c. 1859) also is inclined to the same 
hypothesis. 

Dr. Dorpfeld of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Athens made in 1886 the first excavations undertaken on this 
site. 4 He made clear the plan of the temple from excavations 
at certain points, and discovered interesting details, but found 
nothing from which the temple could be named ; he supposed 
from the division of the cella into two parts that the building 
was dedicated to two divinities, the entrances to either chamber 
being from the corresponding ends of the temple. 

The excavations on the site of Corinth by the American 
School of Classical Studies were begun in the spring of 1896, 
and it needed only one campaign for the director, Dr. Richard- 
son, to make a plausible guess at the name of the temple. A 

1 Cf. Exped. Scientif. de Moree, vol. II, pi. 77-80. 

2 Cf. Curtius, Pelopon. vol. II, p. 532. 

8 Cf. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, vol. II, p. 16. 
* Cf. Ath. Mitth. XI, 1886, pp. 297 ff. 
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paved roadway was found * leading from the direction of the 
Corinthian Gulf toward the Acrocorinth and passing to the 
east of the Old Temple. It was conjectured that the Agora 
described by Pausanias lay a short distance up this road from 
the point where it was first tapped opposite the Old Temple, and 
then a road leading from the Agora to Sicyon would leave the 
Old Temple on the right* which would make it appear to be the 
temple of Apollo mentioned by Pausanias in his description. 2 
Subsequent excavations have made this conjecture practically 
certain, and from the evidence given by Dr. Richardson we may 
rest assured that this was truly the temple of Apollo. 3 Pausa- 
nias does not describe the temple, but simply mentions the fact 
that there was a bronze statue of the god there. The worship 
of Apollo at Corinth is known at an early date, for in the time 
of Periander (Herod. Ill, 52) oaths of fidelity were sworn in 
his name. 

Dr. Dorpfeld had considered 4 that no further excavation of 
the site of the temple was necessary, but in 1898 the work of 
completely clearing the site was begun, 5 and in 1899 completed, 6 
with the exception of a few late walls of buildings 7 which were 
removed in the spring of 1901. The only unexcavated portion 
at present is at the northeast corner under the wall of the un- 
completed, roofless schoolhouse which was begun in 1858 and 
left unfinished when the earthquake destroyed the village in 
that year. The photograph of the site in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, vol. IV, 1900, p. 462, shows the condition of 
the ruin just before the last-mentioned walls were removed, 
whereas the accompanying photograph (Plate II) shows its 
present condition. The completion of the excavation of the 
site gave the satisfaction that nothing of importance could 

i Of. Am. J. Arch. I, 1897, p. 464. 

2 Cf. Pausanias, II, 3, 5 : ir^pap d£ £k rrjs dyopas rijv iirl Si/ci/wra ipxo^pois 
%(Ttlv tdeiv 4v 5e£t£ tt}$ odov vads ical &ya\fw. xahKovv ' AwbWwvos, Kal 6\iyov dirurripta 
Kpi]V7\ Ka\ovp.iv7} T\a$K7)$. 

8 Cf. Am. J. Arch. IV, 1900, pp. 458 and 474. 

4 L.c. p. 300. s xbid. Ill, 1899, p. 682. 

h Am. J. Arch. II, 1898, p. 501. 7 75^ Suppl. to vol. V, 1901, p. 30. 
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escape, and also furnished many additional details of interest. 
The plan (Plate III) was made in the spring of 1901, and at 
that time I ascended to the architraves by means of ropes and 
ladders and made an examination of the upper part of the 
building, something that Dr. Dorpfeld was unable to do. 1 

The temple of Apollo at Corinth, as has been seen, was situ- 
ated to the west of the road leading from the market-place north- 
wards to Lechaeum on the Corinthian Gulf and north of the 
road leading westwards from the market-place to Sicyon. It 
was thus just northwest of the market-place and at some ele- 
vation above it, for at this point there is an outcropping of the 
natural rock which formed a solid platform for the foundation 
of the temple. From this height a view could be obtained of 
the busy streets in the immediate foreground to the east and 
south of the temple. The ground slopes away from the temple 
in every direction except toward the west, and in this direction 
at a little distance was found the fountain of Glauce, 2 the 
chambers of which were hewn out of the natural rock belong- 
ing to the same stratum as that of the platform of the temple. 
The slopes to the south and east were flanked by colonnades and 
porticos in both the Greek and Roman periods, 3 and these stoas, 
rising in terraces above the streets, formed a decorative base for 
the temple which severely and majestically surmounted its more 
ornate environment. 

Immediate access from the market-place to the temple was 
gained at the southeastern corner of the platform, for here a 
broad staircase was constructed which conducted pedestrians to 
the eastern end or front of the temple. 

The slope of the rock forming the platform is from the west 
toward the east, so that toward the east the foundation walls for 
the peristyle and walls of the cella had to be built up to a con- 
siderable height. The highest point of natural rock is found 
between the third and fourth columns of the western end, and 

1 Cf. Ath. Mitth. XI, 1886, p. 304, no. 1. 

2 Cf. Am. J. Arch. IV, 1900, p. 458. 
8 Ibid. Suppl. to vol. VI, 1902, p. 19. 
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this is only 0.67 m. below the level of the flooring of the opis- 
thodomus. Taking this fragment of the flooring at the entrance 
to the opisthodomus as a level, it is found that the levelled rock 
at the southeastern corner of the peristyle is 2.07 m. below it; 
the rock on the northern side just west from the wall of the 
modern schoolhouse is 2.55 m. below it, and the lowest point of 
levelling is found in the foundation for the wall of the cella on 
the northern side at some distance from the eastern end. Here 
a slot has been made for an inlaid stone, and one stone has been 
set in the levelled rock; this point is 2.61 m. below the level of 
the floor of the opisthodomus, and the slot is 0.15 m. below this 
level, making a difference between the highest and lowest points 
of the natural rock of 2.09 m. 

The plan itself (Plate III) needs but little explanation; 
practically all the measurements are indicated, the levelled rock 
is left white, the blocks of masonry still in situ are indicated 
with a shading of diagonal lines, the un worked natural rock is 
shaded dark, the existing columns are black, and the location of 
the others is shown by dotted circles. The dotted lines on the 
present plan show the extent of Dr. Dorpfeld's excavations. 

Dr. Dorpfeld discovered that the temple was hexastyle, with 
fifteen columns on a side (i.e. thirty-eight columns in all), a 
proportion which is seen at a later period in the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae and Temple E at Selinus. The stylobate of the 
temple was 53.30 m. in length and 21.36 m. in width. The 
foundations for the peristyle, the walls of the cella, and the in- 
terior columns were placed on the solid rock which was levelled 
and so descends in a series of steps or planes in accordance with 
the natural slope of the rock from west to east. 1 These founda- 
tions consisted of walls of squared limestone masonry, the blocks 
of which had in general a surface measurement oi.c. 1.25 m. 
by 0.85 m. The breadth of the foundations for the peristyle 
was c. 2.50 m., but varies somewhat. The spaces between 
these foundation walls were filled with earth and chips of stone ; 
the rock underneath was left in its original condition. The 

1 Cf. photograph from northeast corner (Plate II) . 
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spacing of the columns from axis to axis on the west end, begin- 
ning at the corner, is as follows: 3.70 m., 4 m., 4.02 m., and 
4 m.; on the side, 3.48 m. and 3.70 m. From this we may 
conclude that the spacing was 3.70 m. all down the sides except- 
ing the last space at each end. Dr. Dorpfeld discovered that 
there was a slight curvature in the stylobate at the west end, 
for at the bases of the two middle columns the stylobate is two 
centimetres higher than under the corner column. I also tested 
this by a series of levellings, and obtained the same result. 

The passageway between the peristyle and the wall of the 
cella.was somewhat more than 2.60 m. in width. None of 
the masonry which formed the foundations for the temple 
proper remains, but the outline can be made out from the 
cuttings in the rock. The temple was a temple in antis, not 
prostyle ; the position of the column of the opisthodomus which 
was standing in Stuart's time and of which he shows the posi- 
tion in his drawings makes this certain. This column stood 
behind the third column of the west end, counting from the 
southern corner, and was distant from it 4.29 m. (14 feet 1^ 
inches). This measurement brings the column in position on 
the preserved masonry at the entrance to the opisthodomus, 
where it has been indicated on the plan. An examination of 
the surface of the masonry shows a faint circular weathering 
or tooling of the stone at this point and also at the place for 
the companion column on the other side of the entrance. 

The cuttings for the bedding of the wall of the cella average 
about 1.50 m. in width. The chambers of the temple had a 
width of nearly nine metres. The entrance chamber on the 
west has a much greater depth (4.23 m.) than the chamber at 
the east (2.71 m.). A large block of Pentelic marble found 
near the east end of the temple Dr. Dorpfeld thinks was the 
threshold of the eastern chamber. The interior between the 
two entrance chambers is divided by a cross-cutting into two 
chambers ; that toward the east with a length of 16 m., that to 
the west of 9.60 m. This last is nearly square. Throughout 
the length of these two chambers run two parallel cuttings 
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(c. 3.45 m. apart), where rested the foundations for the interior 
columns supporting the roof. Dr. Dorpfeld conjectures two 
pairs of columns in the western chamber and four pairs in the 
eastern. On account of this cross-cutting, Dr. Dorpfeld sup- 
posed the temple to have been a double temple with two sepa- 
rate chambers, 1 where two different divinities were worshipped, 
but inasmuch as Pausanias mentions the structure as being 
sacred to Apollo only, it now seems more probable to him that 
the cross-cutting, which is much shallower and less sharply 
defined than any of the others, served as a bedding for some 
slight superstructure which was probably a screen placed across 
the cella of the temple to shut off the cult image from the 
larger chamber. 

At a distance of 1.80 m. west of this cross-cutting were 
found the remains of what appears to have been the founda- 
tion for the base of the cult image. When Dr. Dorpfeld 
excavated here there were four blocks in place, but at present 
only two of these remain. The whole base had a breadth of 
2.75 m. and a depth of about 2.25 m. 

The columns of the temple are Doric in style with twenty 
flutings, which are c. 0.206 m. wide at the bottom. The 
columns are monolithic and the material is the rough native 
limestone of the neighborhood. The greatest diameter of the 
columns at the west end is 1.72 m., while those at the side 
measure only 1.63 m. The total height of column and capital 
is 7.215 m.; these measurements give massive proportions, i.e. 
1 : 4.2 on the front and 1 : 4.4 on the side. The proportions of 
the axial distance to the height of the column are 1 : 1.8 on the 
front and 1:1.95 on the side. Dr. Dorpfeld was unable 2 to 
measure the height of the columns, but Blouet gives the meas- 
urement as 7.21 m. I have measured the fallen monolith on 
the south side of the temple, whose full length is preserved, and 

1 Professor J. B. Bury, in his History of Greece [1st ed.], p. 152, combines the 
idea that there were two separate chambers with the knowledge that Pausanias 
called this a temple of Apollo and guesses that the second chamber was dedicated 
to the worship of Artemis. 

2 Cf. Ath. Mitth. XI, 1886, p. 304, no. 1. 
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found it to be 6.33 m. When the thickness of the capital and 
abacus, 0.885 m., is added to this, it gives a total of 7.215 m. 
Stuart's measurements, 21 feet 4| inches (6.50 m.), height of 
column to the swell of the capital, + 2 feet 4| inches (0.72 m.), 
thickness of capital, give a total of 7.22 m. as the height. 

The columns at the top have a diameter of only 1.295 m., 
and this great entasis and the flat, bulging capitals give an 
appearance of great solidity to the structure. The columns 




Figure 4. — Fallen Column of North Side of Temple at Corinth. 



were left slightly rough by the chisel in order to furnish a 
secure surface for the coat of reddish-yellow stucco with which 
the temple was finished in the earlier period. When the 
temple was repaired in Roman times a thicker coat of stucco 
of coarser texture was put on over this. These different coats 
can be clearly seen on the larger fragment of column lying on 
the north side of the temple (Fig. 4). 

The details of the capital and the annulets given in Figs. 5 
and 6 are self-explanatory ; these are redrawn from Dr. Dorp- 
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Figure 5. — Detail of Capital. 



feld's measurements. The capital proper has a thickness of 

0.565 m. and the abacus of 0.32 m. The abacus of the third 

column from the southern 

corner on the west end has a 

surface 2.25 m. square. The 

photograph (Fig. 7) gives a 

near view of the capital of 

the last column remaining on 

the west end. 

The sketch (Fig. 8) shows 

the arrangement of the archi- 
trave blocks that remain in 

position, together with the 

surface measurements. The 

height of the architraves as 

I measured them is 1.32 m., but Blouet gives the measurement 

as 1.292 in., while Stuart gives the total height in his time as 

1.44 m. (4 feet 8f inches), 
but the height corresponding 
to what is now left was then 
given as 1.34 m. (4 feet 4^ 
inches). The method of fit- 
ting the blocks over the cor- 
ner column is interesting; the 
inner blocks were joined with 
bevelled faces, but the outer 
blocks show only square ends. 
The outside block on the side, 
which is now broken, came 
to the middle of the column, 
so the block across the end 
must have reached from the 
middle of the second column 

on the west to the outside of the corner column. On the third 

column of the western end the architraves are 0.27 m. from 

the outside edge of the abaqus and 0.20 m. from the inside edge. 




Figure 6. — Detail op Necking. 
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As may be seen from the photograph (Fig. 9), these archi- 
traves have weathered badly, and large spaces have been worn 
between them at the top, while the whole upper surface is 
honeycombed into cavities and sharp edges. The measure- 
ments of the architraves, which are given on the plan, were 
obtained from their lower surfaces where they are but little 
worn. 




Figure 7. — Capital of Northernmost Column of West End. 

On the remains of the seven architrave blocks, there are 
traces of the lower ends of the triglyphs, so that a few more 
measurements may be given. On the west end the lower end 
of the only triglyph which remains in place is 0.83 m. in width 
(Stuart, 2 feet 8| inches = 0.831 m.), and the space for the 
metopes between the triglyphs is 1.18 m. (Stuart, 3 feet 9^| 
inches =1.166 m.). The guttae which remain in place are 
0.051 m. (Dorpfeld, 0.056 m.) in length and 0.06 m. (Dorpfeld, 
0.066 m.) in diameter. The width of the band above the 
guttae is 0.115 m.; then comes a slight projection in the tri- 
glyph of 0.005 m.; and then another band which extends all 
along the top of the architraves, — this is 0.113 m. in width 
and projects 0.06 m. from the face of the architrave. 
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On the south side the space is 3.10 m. for two metopes and 
a triglyph. The remains of half a triglyph at the end of one 
block are 0.38 m. in width, giving a total width of 0.76 m. 
(Blouet, 0.75 m.) for the triglyphs on the side and a width of 
1.17 m. for the metopes. 




Figure 8. — Arrangement of 
Existing Architraves. 




Of the superstructure above the architraves, 
nothing now remains. Dr. Dorpfeld found 
some tiles with the inscription POITI, which 
he supposes to date from Roman repairs upon 
the temple ; he also found red pieces of orna- 
mentation which probably came from the 
wall of the cella or the pavement. Many 
fragments of ornamental architectural terra- 
cottas have been found during the course 
of the excavations, but none of these can be 
assigned with certainty to this building, 
although their distance from the temple does not militate 
against the identification, for fragments of the columns of the 
temple have been found as far away as the vaulted chamber 
at the foot of the terrace bordering the platform of the temple 
on the south. 
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As far as the time of the construction of the temple is con- 
cerned there is but little to be said. Leake (Morea, vol. III, 
p. 249) would date it about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C.; Dr. Dorpfeld says that it belongs to the sixth 
century and perhaps earlier. The accompanying sketch (Fig. 
10) of a fragment of a vase, which formed the upper part of 
the handle of a large amphora a colonnette, shows a typical 
Corinthian motif of the period when only animal forms of a 




Figure 9. — View from above of the Architraves at the Southwest 

Corner. 



bizarre type were in use as decorative factors. This fragment 
may be dated from the early part of the sixth century B.C., and 
since it was found among the chips of stone lying between the 
cuttings for the foundation walls of the temple, it seems quite 
likely that it was contemporaneous with its construction or 
only a few years anterior. 

In conclusion it is of interest to examine the plan of the 
temple to determine just which columns were standing until a 
late period. The seven existing columns are plainly indicated 
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in black at the western end and southern side. The twelve 
columns seen by Stuart were these seven and the four immedi- 
ately adjoining them on the southern side, whose foundations 
are still standing, and in addition the more southerly of the two 
columns at the entrance of 
the opisthodomus. The thir- 
teen columns of the peristyle 
standing in Cyriacus's time, 
in addition to the eleven just 
mentioned, probably included 
the two immediately follow- 
ing on the southern side, 
which are now lying pros- 
trate as they fell outward. 
Farther back than this we 
have no written record, but 
a further examination of the plan shows that many of the 
columns on the north side must have remained standing on 
their bases down to a comparatively late date, for the masonry 
between the places for the columns is gone, having been 
removed for building purposes, but the masonry under the 
columns remains. 

The part first destroyed was in all probability the eastern 
end of the temple, and the eastern part of the southern side, 
for here the foundations were highest and now hardly a stone 
remains in place. The northwestern corner seems also to have 
disappeared at an early period. 

Benjamin Powell. 



Figure 10. — Decoration on a Frag- 
ment of a Vase found in the 
Builders' Refuse of the Temple. 



